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Women’s soccer: NIIC conference champions 2004 


Chris Kleitsch 

Sports Writer 
he Clarke College Korinek, junior Elizabeth Gibbs, 
| women’s soccer team won and seniors Cara Heckman and 
the 2004 Northern Mary Beth Meisinger earned 


Illinois—Iowa Conference (NIIC) first-team All Conference honors. | al 
Tournament championship Nov. 5 Junior Kelly Campbell was an 
with a 1-0 road victory over top- honorable mention All- 


Conference pick. 

“The women have battled 
through adversity all year,” said 
coach Pat Herbst. “They had 
positioned themselves in a great 
spot to make a serious run at the 
NIIC tournament Championship 
and then made that a reality.” 

It was a whole team effort the 
women’s team scored a school 
record 45 goals this season, “an 
average of two per game. They 
also tied the record for most wins 
in a season at Clarke. 


seeded Aurora University. 

Crusader sophomore mid- 
fielder Melissa Mennig of 
Dubuque scored the game-win- 
ning goal for Clarke, which won 
its third league title since the 1998 
season. 

Mennig was named NIIC 
Women’s Soccer Player of the 
Year; she scored 16 goals and had 
five assists. 

Crusader head coach Pat Herbst 
was named the NIIC Women’s 
Soccer Coach of the Year. 
Mennig, along with freshmen 
Alexandra Arasmith and Alison 


ile 


Beware: the mating call of the wild 


you can’t see a deer in the ditch until it’s out,” 


said Donlon. 
“I was scared. It’s all off-guard and it scares 


you.” 


Jenny Domine 
Staff Writer 


ove is changing lives in an unusual way 
| for Clarke students this month. But it is 
not college students who are venturing 
out in search of love, it’s the deer. It’s mating 
season and car and deer collisions are on the 
rise. 
“You never think it’s going to happen to you,” 
said Jill Donlon, junior. Donlon was traveling 
along a county highway at 7 a.m. Nov. | when 
the car ahead of her slowed down to let a group 
of does cross. 

“We both saw the does, but as I was speeding 
up, a buck ran between us,” said Donlon. “I 
guess he was chasing his women.” 

There is nothing romantic about the damage a 
deer can do to a car. This horny buck 
destroyed Donlon’s windshield with its antlers 
and totaled the entire front end of her car as 
it rolled up onto her hood. 

Donon is still wary of county roads and stays 
on the main highways. 
“County highways don’t cut down the grass, so 


have been in a deer-related car accident in 


the past few months Photo by Rohan Lindsay 


Continued on Page 3... 
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Theater department 
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The Clarke women’s soccer team led by head coach Pat Herbst won the NIIC Conference 


Championship game 1-0 against Aurora University on Nov. 5. Photo courtesy of Kelly Campbell 


Cross country team runs away 
with second NIIC title 


Ryan Dillon 
Sports Writer 
t didn’t take long 
[= Tammy 
Kallback, the 


men’s and women’s 
cross country coach, 


to win her first 
Northern Illinois - 
lowa conference 


championship. In her 
first season as head 
coach this year, the 
women’s cross coun- 
try team won the 
NIIC conference 
championship meet, 
at Dubuque, Iowa, on 
Oct. 30. 

This is the second 
time in the history of 
Clarke that the cross 
country women have 
won the NIIC confer- 


ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Learn how to make 


cute foam creatures 


pg. 8 


ence championship; 
the last time was the 
2002-2003 season. 

Kallback ascended 
to the position of 
head coach after Joe 
Wagner, who was 
head coach of the 
cross country team 
from 1987-1991 and 
2000-2003. 

Kallback was assis- 
tant coach of the team 
for two years, sitting 
and waiting for her 
turn in the top spot. 
When her time came 
she was ready to fill 
the big shoes of 
Wagner. 

“It was very excit- 
ing. I was pleased 
with the girls and 
their performance. 


Who wouldn’t want 
their team to win? It 
was a great way to 
start off as head 
coach,” said Kallback 
about her first season. 
The race was a very 
tight race all the way 
to the finish. 
“This was the closest 
meet I had ever been 
to (point-wise); we 
only won by 2 
points,” said Kall- 
back. 


Continued on 
Page 10... 


Midnight Madness 
invades the gym 
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perception vs. fact: 


Are elections becoming like bad reality TV? 


Tony Frenzel 
Opinion Editor 


issue oriented in favor of more personal attacks 

against a candidate or the people working with him. 
No matter what face one trics to put on it, people are 
more interested in perception than fact. I’ve heard it 
said, “It’s 70 percent how you look, 20 percent how you 
say it, and 10 percent what you say.” Just take a look at 
the mess involving “Swift Boat Veterans for Truth,” if 
any proof is needed. Eerily enough, it’s as if our elec- 
toral process is following a reality TV trend, and noth- 
ing makes me shudder more than reality television. 

Another four years of the Bush regime? I think I'll 
move to Canada. Unfortunately, this election doesn’t 
just mean another four years of “Dubya” in the White 
House; it also means a Republican majority in both 
houses of the legislature. The combination of these two 
factors is what scares me the most. 

Our government was set up by some very wise men to 
include many checks and balances, reducing the possi- 
bility of too much power residing in any one place. 
When one considers the complex piece of machinery 
that resulted from this, wonder must ensue; a two party 
legislature balanced by a judicial system balanced by 
the executive branch. 

What is the point of all these convolutions? An elabo- 
rate system that makes sure compromise has to happen 
to achieve anything. The process is slow, even lumber- 
ing at times, but this ensures that everyone gets an equal 
say in the matter. What scares me most about the results 
of this election is the possibility of decline in the nation- 
al Democratic Party. 

It is an undeniable trend that has been working up 
steam for the last 20 years. I'm not one to lay blame at 
any person’s door, but the continued vilification of lib- 
erals as “morally unsound people” has taken its toll. In 
the exit polls from Nov. 2 one of the highest rated issues 


I: many ways, the elections have become far less 
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on voter’s minds (from all areas of the political spec- 
trum) was moral values. Add to this the likes of Michael 
Moore, espousing ultra-liberal ideals, and one can see 
why the Kerry vote didn’t materialize as predicted. 

Where to go from here is the major question that is on 
every serious Democrat’s mind. It looks like there will 
be no compromise in our country’s policy for some 
time, and I don’t even think Democratic leaders are sure 
why. Excuses like, “Our candidate wasn’- 
t up to snuff,” or “The money wasn’t there” just don’t 
cut it anymore. What really needs to happen is a 
reassessment. 

What needs to be evaluated is neither where more 
money can be found, nor which candidate can catch the 
fire of popular opinion. Party leaders need to take stock 
of the message they are sending to the nation. Should 
this message be determined by rich politicians who are 
out of touch with the common constituent? Absolutely 
not, a platform should have firm roots where it’s sup- 
posed to: in the ideas and beliefs of those that are being 
represented. 

The question of whether our government has grown too 
large and complicated for its own good is an inevitable 
outgrowth of such ruminations. In my opinion, the 
answer to this is a definite “no.” The Constitution was 
built with the need for change and revision in mind, and 
I find that it is just as integral as it was in the preceding 
centuries. No government can possibly be perfect, and | 
think that ours is just going through a rocky phase. 

The passing of a century is almost always characterized 
by strife and change, whether it is on the battlefield or 
on the floor of the Senate. We are passing into a new 
period of human history, and I think that affects people 
on a very fundamental level. No one, no matter how 
secure he or she may be, is completely at home in a peri- 
od of upheaval. Will these most recent dilemmas work 
themselves out? Certainly not; they must be dealt with 
not only by our lawmakers and officials, but also by 


EER ah a ——4 


Four more years of Bush looming over our 
fortunes. 

Photo Illustration by Tony Frenzel 
those who wield the real power in this country: the peo- 
ple. I am worried about the future of this great nation, 
but I still have faith that we are intelligent enough and 
motivated enough to do what needs doing. 


A Few Calming Words A Letterte the Editor. 4 


This November, as many of us attempt to battle post-election depression, it might be helpful to pon-; 
der some words of wisdom from those who have gone before us. Rather than wallow in our Olympic- 
sized pity pool, we must climb the small metal ladder, grab the nearest beach towel, and settle into a 
lounge chair while reflecting on several notable quotes (Note: it would help considerably if this pool 
_ were located in Aruba... just a thought). 
“Although regularly asked to do so, God does not take sides in American politics.” ; 
| Former US Senator George J. Mitchell (D-ME) 
_ Though hard to believe, after hearing the G-word in presidential debates, campaign commercials, 
/and stump speeches throughout the campaign, God is not a Republican or a Democrat. God (I hope)! 
‘has far better things to do than to get involved in our electoral process, like making sure I get a good 
_ Score on the LSAT and helping counsel Tammy Faye Baker through her unfortunate eye-makeup: 
: tribulations. 
: “Decisions are made by those who show up.” ! 
. West Wing Director Aaron Sorkin or “a wise man....” 
| Ree dines cnteniend by the people who showed up at the polls. Though conspiracy, votet 
‘be almost inevitable) none - ee ea os ‘were unconhisihy apart of his victory (they sects Hy 
Re Game pesons : ne i ae oni ing to be said for the youth being mobilized to register | 
look back on this election as paca sg tar es ee mee - pac aae RA wa 
evn there is still much more to be done. n that one vote can’t make a difference, look forw : 
“We must be the change i i ” 

WPS loader Mahatee oh wish to see in the world. 


This one is pretty self-explanatory. Maybe you got up early on Nov, 2 and cast your ballot, sporting 


your “my vote counted” sticker across the cam 


didn’t win, 
world every day: write to your re 
emment, DO SOMETHING! Civic re 

T hope this has brought a bit of 
the election results. As humorist 


soul of the people. On some 
desire at last and the White 


and wondering why you should eve 


pus. Now, you're bummed because your candidate 
T vote again. You have the opportunity to change your 


Presentatives, get involved ina local party organization or local go" 
: sponsibility applies to every day, not just once every four ye" 
ms to those of you out there who were less than pleased ¥! 

and essayist H.L. Mencken sai 

oe ence renal 5 Ly en said: 

As democracy is perfected. the office of the os 


years: 


th 


ee y » inne? 
President represents, more and more closely, the Imm 


pn and glorious day the plain folks of the land will reach their hea? 
ouse will be adorned by a dow 


right moron.” 


Sincerely, 
Elizabeth Johnson 
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Whooping cough begins to hit home 


Monica Loan 
Staff Writer 


ou've heard them echoing 
through the halls, classrooms and 

Y dorms. Those aggravating 
coughs that always arrive during the win- 
ter season. 

But there is more concern about these 
coughs this year as cases of whooping 
cough are at its highest in 40 years. 

Whooping cough is beginning to hit 
closer to home. Last month there were 
three cases reported at Jefferson Junior 
High School in Dubuque. There have 
also been outbreaks in Wisconsin and 
parts of eastern Iowa. 

The reason for the high numbers of 
cases of whooping cough is unclear, but 
medical experts are exploring a possible 
decrease in the effectiveness of the vac- 
cine as a person becomes older or possi- 
bly not as diligent. 

Clarke Health Center nurse Tammy 
Moore said the vaccine for the cough is 
given to children five times from the ages 
of two months to 4-6 years. “This is a 
required vaccination,” she said. “And it 
will hopefully protect them from getting 
whooping cough, as the condition is 
more serious in infants and children.” 


Whooping cough becomes milder as 
person gets older and the allergic reaction 
to the vaccine is greater. The whooping 
cough vaccine is not recommended in 
those over 7 years of age because of the 
increased frequency of the reactions. 

Whooping cough is caused by the bac- 
teria bordetella pertussis which attacks 
the respiratory system, making it difficult 
to cough up mucus in the lungs. 

The infection is characterized by the 
“whoop,” a high-pitched sound that is 
made when a person coughs. This sound 
is harder to detect in teens and adults, 
making it difficult to diagnose the virus. 

The infection starts out similar to a cold 
with a mild, irritating cough. The cough 
progresses, causing the person to have 
trouble breathing, sleeping and eating. 

She recommends that anyone with a 
cough lasting over two weeks and that 
gradually becomes worse see a doctor for 
further evaluation. 

Moore said only people with these 
symptoms or persons in close contact 
with the person exhibiting symptoms will 
be tested for whooping cough. The test 
includes a nasal swab that is sent to the 


state hygienic lab. Whooping cough is a 
reportable disease, meaning the case will 
be followed up to prevent other cases. 
According to Moore, the infection is 
contracted through direct contact such as 
sneezing or coughing. Surprisingly most 
cases are picked up in the home but can 
be common in 
dorm living 
A person can have 


Moore said the whooping cough is hard 
to distinguish from other coughs, so stu- 
dents should be cautious and see a doctor 
if necessary to prevent the spread of the 
infection. 


Symptoms of the whooping cough 
*Symptoms appear between 7 to 20 days after expo- 


the —__ whooping | sure to an infected person. 


cough for 7-20 days 
before symptoms 
appear and are most 


*Whooping cough usually starts with cold symptoms 


contagious before | (runny nose, cough) followed by episodes of severe 
the cough actually | coughing that can last 1-2 months. 


develops. 

Once whooping 
cough is diagnosed, { 
antibiotics can be 
taken, she said. 


°Vomiting may occur after severe coughing spells. 


|The person may look and feel healthy between 


Simple procedures | coughing episodes. 


such as_ washing | 
your hands and] 
covering your 
mouth when cough- 
ing can help pre- 
vent the disease. 


1 lmmunized school children, adolescents and adults 
| have milder symptoms than young children. 
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...D@er from page 1 


“T see the face of a deer fly- 
ing past my head,” said 
Johnson. “I stopped and started 


Senior Liz Johnson also 
encountered a deer two weeks 


emerged and was there like, 
‘Surprise!’” Johnson was out at 


ago. 10 p.m. coming from Cedar to cry.” 
“We proverbially butted Rapids into Dubuque on On Oct 26, junior Korine 
heads,” said Johnson. “It Highway 51. McCormick was heads 


ing to Decorah with her 
brother to see a movie 
at 7:30 p.m, but they 
missed the show thanks 
to a six-pointed buck. 
“The deer was just 
there, standing in the 
road,” said 


McCorinick. “It was 
2) Watch out between dusk and dawn: dark and I wasn’t pay- 


Deer move back and forth from daytime bedding sites to evening} ing attention.” 
feeding areas. A high percentage of deer/vehicle crashes occur 
during the low-light or dark hours between dusk and dawn. 


Driving survival tips from 
the Midwest Regional University Transportation Center: 


1) Be alert in the fall and spring: 

More than half of deer related auto accidents occur either in the 
October-November "rut" or in the May-June birthing season when 
deer are most active. 


Clarke biology profes- 
sor Andrea Bixler is on 
the City of Dubuque 
3) Expect deer at crossing signs: Environmental 
Deer crossing signs identify stretches of road where deer crashes | Stewardship Advisory 
frequently occur. Slow down to increase your response time. Scan} Commission, — which 
the sides of the road for deer when driving through woods or near| tries to keep track of 


river and stream banks. deer populations in 
Dubuque and ways to 


regulate them. 

“Tt’s called the ‘rut, 
Bixler said when 
describing the mating 
season. “The rut can 
last some time but 
peaks right around 
now. So the testos- 
terone levels of males 
are high and they have 
their antlers fully 
grown out and the vel- 


4) Drive defensively: 

If you spot a deer anywhere near the road, slow down and expect 
the deer to dart in front of you. If there's one deer, watch carefully: 
there will probably be more. 


o 


5) Don’t swerve: 

If a deer is in your path, use your brakes, not your wheel. Swerving 
can take you into the path of an oncoming vehicle or into the ditch. 
Both are potentially far more dangerous than striking a deer. 


vet rubbed off and they're mat- 
ing with anything they can from 
maybe September to January.” 

According to Bixler, deer are 
“crepuscular” which means they 
are most active at dawn or dusk, 
which is when drivers are most 
likely to encounter them. But 
why can't those deer get a clue 
and not cross our roads? 

“T think the deer are probably 
wondering why we put the high- 
ways and roads in their way!” 
said Bixler. “Wild animals 
everywhere are having their 
habitat destroyed or altered by 
human activities (construction 
of houses, roads, fences; 
straightening of creeks and 
rivers; removal of certain parts 
of habitat like dead trees, etc.). 


The deer have to eat, and to do | 
that might mean starting in the |~ 


dents none of them swerved and 
all avoided collision with other 
vehicles. 

“If you swerve into a ditch you 
get ticketed for failure to main- 
tain control of the vehicle,” said 
McCormick. McCormick did 
not swerve and was spared the 
fine. 

“The Iowa Department of 
Transportation used to have a 
slogan that said, ‘Don’t veer for 
deer,’” said Johnson. 

Sometimes love can have trag- 
ic consequences, especially for 
deer, so drive carefully and be 
aware that love is in the air and 
can make a huge impact on you 
and your car. 


cornfield on the west side of the i i 


road and then going over to the | 
forest on the east side of the |” 


road.” 


So what can drivers do to avoid 


these frightful collisions? 


Actually, very little can be done. | 
Bixler advises students to take | 


main highways whenever possi- |) 


ble and try to avoid driving at 
early morning or dusk when 
deer are most active. If you do 
encounter a deer it is important 
to not swerve. 

Luckily for all three Clarke stu- 
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sentimental.value. Please return — no 
questions asked. 582-1744. 
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Advance in treatmen 


Tony Frenzel 
Opinion Editor 
raditionally, there have been very [jj <7 
| few avenues open to those who | = 
suffer from Type |, insulin- 

dependent diabetes. One could either |. 
take shots of insulin three times a day or |; 
buy an expensive insulin pump which 
needs to be changed every three days; in 
either case blood glucose levels would 
need to be closely monitored. Now, how- |S 

ever, it looks like a third option may 
become available to diabetics. x 
Recently, the first man to receive islet |} 
cell transplants in Wisconsin, Dan|% 
Quigley, was able to toss out his insulin 
bottle. The 55-year-old computer con- 
sultant had been receiving the trans- 
plants since 2002 as part of a University 
of Wisconsin Hospital research project. 


Very few medical centers in the world offer this treatment. 
The transplant involves a catheter being inserted just under 
the rib cage to access the portal vein leading to the liver. Once 
in the liver, the cells go about the business of making and 
sending out the proper amounts of insulin into the blood- 
stream, a function that should be taken care of by the pancreas. 
Most Type 1 diabetes comes on due to a malfunction in or an 


attack on the subject's pancreas. 


Although this experimental therapy has come a long way in 


Medical neces 
become obsolete. 


sities of a diabetic that could 


#4 rejection can still occur. 


anew = 


Photo by Tony Frenzel 
Research Institute. 


pancreas donors. 


ient’s body to recognize the islet cells. 


betes could see a cure within their lifetimes. 


the last few years, there is still one 
‘| major problem to be resolved before 
the transplant can be open to the 
general public: rejection. Rejection 
basically means the patient’s body 
attacks and destroys the foreign islet 
cells because they aren’t recogniza- 
ble as part of that person’s body. 
Currently the only reliable method 
of overcoming rejection is having 
patients take anti-rejection drugs for 
‘| the rest of their lives. This treatment 
isn’t always viable, however, as 


One of the most promising areas 
of research in rejection therapy is 
being carried out by the Diabetes 
Researchers 
there are trying to genetically engineer animals whose islet 
cells could be recognized by a human body as being non-for- 
eign. This would also alleviate the problem of a lack of human 


Another area the institute is investigating is the transplant of 
bone marrow from the same donor in order to allow the recip- 


What this all means, basically, is that current sufferers of dia- 
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t of diabetes gives new hope to sufferers 


Glossary of Terms 


«Insulin: a hormone produced in the 
pancreas, it allows the energy 
acquired through eating to be 
absorbed by the body's cells 


*Glucagon: a hormone that 
increases the amount of sugar or 
energy available for cells in the 
blood stream 


Pancreas: the organ responsible for 
creation of glucagon and insulin 


elslet Cells: clusters of cells in the 
pancreas that produce and regulate 
insulin levels 


eType 1 or Juvenile Diabetes: also 
known as insulin-dependent, these 
people need to take shots of insulin 
because for some reason the pan 
creas no longer produces the proper 
amount of insulin. 


Clarke’s diversity enrollment up 11 percent this year 


Mishereen Ellis 
Staff Writer 

n fall 2003 there were a total of 49 ethnic minority 
[aves here at Clarke. This fall there are a total of 

60, and there are some people that are undeclared. 
These statistics indicate an 11 percent increase over a 
two-year period. 
The admission of men to Clarke in spring 1979 was one 
of the first moves toward diversity. Later, the focus on 
the addition of different races from different back- 
grounds and cultures increased. 
Clarke College was founded in 1843 by Mary Frances 
Clarke, founder of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary (BVM), and a group of BVM Sisters. The 
original institution, St. Mary’s Academy, was three 
years old when lowa became a state in 1846. In 1928, 
tne Academy closed and the 
College was renamed in 
honor of founder Mary 
Frances Clarke. In 1979, [ime 
the college became a cocdu- i 
cational institution, admit- [Sy 
ting men as well as women § 
in full-time undergraduate 
programs. 

Clarke’s fall 2002 total 
enrollment of 1,126 stu- 
dents included students 
from 30 states, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, and 
10 foreign countries. i £ 


‘When I first came to Flags in the SAC represent the countries of Clarke s 


Clarke there weren’t a lot of 

students of color, but over 

the years there has been a noticeable change in that 
area,” said senior Gina Pemberton. “However, I do feel 
we can definitely use more diversity on campus.” 
Senior Mary Beth Meisinger said, “Overall I think there 
has been a dramatic increase since my freshman year. 
It’s still not as diverse as I’m used to being from Peoria, 


but for a town in Iowa, I think it’s pretty good.” 

Yuko Kondo, Clarke class of 2002, said, “I’ve never 
seen Clarke so diverse in the four years that I was there. 
It seems as if the number of students of color has risen 
a lot.” 

Cammie Dean, director of Multicultural Student 
Services, said, “The numbers are going up, but the 
numbers have been up before. I think anytime you have 
a significant number of students of color or students of 
different cultural background it’s going to have a pro- 
found impact on the entire campus. When you mix stu- 
dents from different backgrounds together, it 
enhances the learning for everyone.” 

“{ don’t think any diversity could ever be a bad thing. 
7% e" 2 It’s just what péo- 
| ple make out of it 
and eventually it 
should make peo- 
ple more under- 
} | standing and 
S4 accepting, espe- 
cially those that 
come from smaller 
} towns that haven’t 
had much diversi- 
y ty,” said 

Meisinger. 

Catherine Dunn, 

BVM, president of 
Clarke, said, “It 
has improved, but 
. I would like to see 
it even better. We are always trying to zero in and trying 
to get more diversity and multi-racial experiences 
rhea I think that’s a wonderful thing for the stu- 

ents. 
ie Mrrerberemasdobrwete 

’ > year and this year we’ve dou- 


tudents. 
Photo by Rohan Lindsay 


bled our numbers in minority students and also faculty, 
but we need to do more work in order to get more of the 
under-represented group on campus to teach and be on 
staff.” 

“I think Clarke is a little bit different because it is one of 
those places where you want a student to be truly suc- 
cessful,” added Correa. “I don’t want to bring an under- 
represented student here just so I can say we increased 
our population. Regardless of grades, background or 
neighborhood, I want to make sure that I have enough 
info about that student to then say Clarke can help the 
student be successful in the future.” 

Dunn said, “I think we saw a big improvement, but 
then we saw a slump and now we’re moving up again. 
It’s got to be a focus for us. It’s very enriching to be able 
to be with people of many different cultures. It makes us 
better when people share their culture. The one thing 
you don’t want to happen is for people to lose their cul- 
ture; you want them to maintain and share their culture; 
then we are enriched; all of us. That’s the beauty of hav- 
ing a diverse and a multicultural campus.” 

Correa agrees. “First and foremost for me, J want to 
make sure that you’re going to be successful; that’s my 
number one goal,” he said. “After that, I want to make 
sure that within that group you have good representation 
of people, not only African-Americans but Latinos, 
Asian Americans and any other group that we know will 
bring their culture, their food, their background and 
their knowledge to campus.” 

“] truly believe the students that we have here are pio- 
neers on their own. They are students that can have the 
skills and the tools to develop themselves academically 
in any place and I think that you don't see a lot of pe 
ple struggling because there’s no additional minority 
students here, they can really integrate into the commu- 
nity and be part of the Clarke student population rather 
than just only hanging out with their minority grUP” 
he added. 
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Alumni and friends bring the laughs 


Alissa Beck 
Editor 


Tog Broth, BVMs and Wine, 

Chicago.Comedy.Improv...whatever their name, the 
group that came Friday, Nov. 12, 2003 had the audience 
laughing the entire time. 

The group was led by Clarke alum Celeste Pechous. 
Pechous received her Bachelor of Arts Degree in 
Communication from Clarke in 1995. 

She recently visited Clarke this past homecoming 
weekend for her 10-year reunion, and while here struck 
up a conversation with Director of Public Relations 
Mike Cyze. Through some communication with 
Jennifer Cramer, director of Student Activities, and the 
Clarke Student Association, Pechous assembled a group 
of friends to perform improv at Clarke. 

As an alum, Pechous was able to incorporate things in 
the show that were specific to Clarke, like the fact that 
we never have to walk outside, the 
BVMs and much more. 

Before the performance, I had a 
chance to talk with Pechous about 
her experience at Clarke. She had 
heard about Clarke through word 
of mouth and her aunt and uncle 
lived in Dubuque so she was famil- 
iar with the area. Like most of us, she wanted a small 
school that was close to home but still far enough away. 

“I really liked the environment and fell in love right 
away,” she said. “I knew this was where I was supposed 
to be.” 

After graduation, her first job was as an admissions 
representative for Clarke. She worked at KDTH at the 
same time. After working both of these jobs for three 


| don’t know what we 
were thinking. We had 
a pig pen and leash 
and we potty trained it. 


years, she decided to move to Chicago to pursue a career 
in comedy. 

While at Clarke, she was involved in communication 
related activities, like the Courier and the Catalyst, but 
she was also involved in the theatre and choir. She men- 
tioned she was very inspired by many of her professors 
(Abdul Sinno, Ellen Gabrielleschi and John Lease). 

Some of her fondest memories were just hanging 
around campus with her friends. 

“One time on my birthday, the fifth floor bingo bimbos 
(the nickname for her and her friends) put my bed and 
room furnishings out on the fifth floor sundeck of Mary 
Ben. They decorated the deck exactly the same as how 
my room was decorated. And they wouldn’t help move 
it back in.” 

She was also known for living with a pig for two weeks 
in her fifth floor dorm room (543) of Mary Ben. 

“It was cold so I was wearing a big, puffy jacket,” she 
said. “The pig was a runt that was super cute. We just 
acted like we were carrying in gro- 
ceries and took it to our room. But the 
pig would not shut up and the clean- 
ing staff often heard it. But we tried, 
we even arranged for babysitters. 
Mike Haggas babysat a few times.” 

But eventually Pechous and her 
friends returned the pig to its original home because it 
was taking a lot of responsibility and they couldn’t keep 
paying for babysitters. 

“J don’t know what we were thinking,” she said. “We 
had a pig pen and leash and we potty trained it.” 

Since then Pechous has worked for Second City in 
Chicago, Improv Olympics, The Annoyance Theaters 
and much more. She has even written some knock 


knock jokes for Dixie brand cups. 

Overall it was a great interview and a great perform- 
ance. Pechous left the interview with some advice for 
students. “At this stage if you have a passion but don’t 
know how to get it, keep fueling it and it will get you. 
Research mentors, pursue it. Just do it. Surrender your- 
self to it fully to fully have it and experience it. Clarke 
is a great place to take risks.” 


Celeste Pechous from the Chicago Comedy 
Improv. Photo courtesy of Celeste Pechous 


Headin’ back to the schoolhouse 


Shannon Burroughs 
Staff Writer 


*m just a bill, on capital hill...” On Friday Nov. 20 
[= Saturday, Nov. 21 the Clarke Theatre 
Department will put on a production of 
“Schoolhouse Rock Live!” by Scott 
Ferguson, George Keating and Kyle 
Hall. The cast consists of freshmen 
Colin Muenster, Holly Feser, Brigid 
Kelley, Abby Schultz, sophomores 
Melissa Dahle, 
Brandon Running, Mike Link and senior Matt Franta. 
The cast will also consist of the musical talents of 
Music librarian Jill Kleinbriel, Adam Zeimet on percus- 


The cast of “Schoolhouse Rock Live.” 


Photos by Rohan Lindsay 


sion and Sean Mooney playing bass. The play is under 

the direction of Joe Klienbriel. 
“It’s going to be a lot of fun. It’s going to be a great 
show,” said senior theatre major Kat 


It's going to be a lot of Hermes. 
fun. It’s going to be a 
great show! 

Callie Mschr, ——LL TT 4) 1osed to the music department. 


The is one of the first times that the 
Clarke theatre department will be 
putting on the annual musical as 


The theatre department felt that it was time to 
allow theatre majors a chance to act in something other 
than a standard play. 


“T think this is going to be a good experience because 
the drama department does a lot of different genres and 
this is the first time we are putting on a musical since 
any of us have been at Clarke,” said senior theatre major 
Matt Franta. 

The show features music and lyrics by Lynn Ahrens, 
Bob Dorough, Dave Fishberg, Kathy Mandry, George 
Newall and Tom Yohe. 

Tickets are $8 for adults, $4 for non-Clarke students. 
Admission is free for all Clarke students. Showings are 
at 7:30 p.m. in Terence Donaghoe Hall. 


Freshmen Brigid Kelley and Abby Schultz. 
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Who Doesn’‘t Have A Cell Phone? 


Some Clarke students prefer it that way 


Jenny Domine, junior, said, “I would hate to ha 
‘| tabs on me all the time.’*She says she does not 
phones for “nit-picky things. 
moment in situations such as performances an: 
from the quality of human interaction. 

Domine says there have been times, such as when her grandpa died and her 
parents were trying to get hold of her, when a cell phone would have been 
helpful. She says that cell phones are great for emergencies and when you 
are driving home in the dark. 

Domine says her mom and her sisters all have cell phones but she doesn’t 
want one. As for buying a phone in the future, she says she doesn’t like them 


and she hopes she will not have to. 


Kerry Sivia 
Staff Writer 


ccording to ‘a recent poll, about 66 percent of col- 
A= students have cell phones. Yet, there are still a 


few people who, for or 
resisting the cell phone trend. 
Catherine Pirrello, junior, 


and she calls me on her cell,” said Pirrello. 


Pirrello says there have been times when a cell phone 
would have come in handy such as when she was 15 and 
stuck at the Renaissance Fair in Bristol, Wisc. She also says 


she may invest in a phone in the future. 


Like Pirrello, junior Adam Zeimet also does not feel the 
t enough for me to go out and purchase one 


need for a cell phone. “The need isn’t grea 
at this point in my life,” Ziemet said. 
Ziemet gets annoyed w 
is irresponsible. 
Ziemet also says that he may consi 
for his job. 


ne reason OF another, are 


chooses not to have a cell 
phone. “Right now | don’t really need one,” Pirrello said. } 
She has devised a way to call home without using a cell } 
phone or racking up a bill on her room phone. “I call my 1 
mom from my phone in my room and say, ‘Call me back,” } 


hen someone’s cell phone rings in class. He says he thinks it 


der one day purchasing a cell phone if he needs it 


“The one that goes ‘ring, 


What is the most annoying ring tone? 
ring.’ “—Jenny Albright, senior 

“Any. When it goes off in my class, | feel like automatically failing 
them.”—Anonymous faculty member 

“I don’t like the pop ones.”— Jenny Domine, junior 

“Anything belligerently loud."—Adam Ziemet, junior 


ve people be able to keep 
like how people use cell 
” She says she thinks they take away from the 
d class and they take away 


Shelly Flynn, like many students on campus, 
depends on her cell phone. 


Photo by Jenni Christopher 


How to get beyond graduation day and then some 


Jenny Domine 
Staff Writer 


those black square hats will fly with tassels fluttering 

like birds into the air above your head. Graduation 
day is a reality underclassmen sometimes feel may never 
arrive. 

But for the seniors it is a day just over the horizon, and 
the question all college students face at some point in 
their education here at Clarke is: What comes next? 

The three most common responses are employment, 
graduate school and/or internships. According to data 
collected by Clarke Career Services, of the 208 students 
of last year’s graduating class, 31 are in graduate school, 
72 are employed, 30 are still looking for work, four are 
full-time volunteers, and one has gone into military serv- 
ice. The remaining 70 students have not yet responded to 
this survey. 

Director of Career Services Mary Russell encourages 
students to use online career service options to research 
grad school programs and internship opportunities. 

At the recent Career Services program, “Grad School 
7 ye a Night,” Clarke alum 
ge Adnan Fazel advised 
current students 
regardless of their 
career path to “plan 
early,” and “have a 
plan B.” Fazel is an 
MBA graduate stu- 
dent at the 
University of Iowa. 
The “Grad School 
Night” forum invited 
five graduate students 
to share their experiences in choosing graduate pro- 
grams and going through the application process and 
entrance testing. 

Shelly Pins, a 2002 Clarke graduate, said, “Be choosy. 
Know what you want and what you want to come out 
with.” 

All five graduate students recommended that when 
considering grad school, you talk with your professors, 
research the programs, take into consideration location 


I is sometimes hard to imagine that day when all 


Mary Russell, Director of 
Career Services. 
Photo by Rohan Lindsay 


and ranking, visit the campus, and don’t be turned away 
by expenses. When it comes to financing, graduate 
school student __ 
loans such as |! 
the Perkins |: 
Loan and |, 
Stafford loan | 
will carry over 
into graduate 
programs. 

“Interest rates 
are low right : 
now,” said ‘Julie Welter reads up on new 
M e g h a 0 eareer trends. Photo by Rohan Lindsay 
Hennessy, 
Mary Ben Hall Director and a graduate student at the 
University of Northern Iowa. There are also graduate 
assistantships, which are like work study, trading your 
time for education dollars. And there are scholarship 
programs to alleviate cost. 

“If you need to work full time, it’s totally doable,” said 
Stephanie Greenwood, a full-time working mother and 
grad student. 


Employment 

The “Job Outlook for the Class of 2005,” web seminar 
put out by the National Association of Colleges and 
Employers, will soon be offered by Career Services. 
According to “Job Outlook” the five top majors that are 
hiring at a bachelor’s level are accounting, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, business adminis- 
tration/management and economics/finance. 

“The Occupational Outlook Handbook,” available in 
Clarke’s library, is published by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. It forecasts that the fast-growing occupations that 
will have the largest increase in employment between 
2002 and 2012 will be network systems/data communi- 
cation analysts, physician assistants, computer software 
engineers/applications/systems software, database 
administrators, elementary schoo! teachers, accountants 
auditors, computer systems analysts and seconda : 
school teachers. If you are not currently in any of Had 


fields, don’t panic and don’t assume you will never have 
a job. 

“A major isn’t a career choice,” said Russell. “It seems 
like a straight path, but it doesn’t have to be.” She rec- 
ommends students, especially freshmen, job shadow, 
take classes that they find interesting, try to develop 
well-rounded interests through extracurricular activity 
and try career assessments. She stresses that success is 
up to the individual. 


Internships 

“Internships are key,” said Russell. They provide work 
experience and even when they do not pay money, they 
can give any job resume a vital boost. The most fre- 
quently used service is internship searches through 
Career Services. Internships are available part time or 
full time during the school year or in the summer. They 
can even be done after that big graduation day. This 
month Career Services is offering an On-line Internship 
Fair which will make over 40 national, regional, and 
local internship positions available from now until 
Tuesday, Nov. 30. 

Clarke also offers an internship for credit program that 
is available to students who have earned 30 credit hours 
and have a minimum 2.0 grade point average. This pro- 
gram allows students the chance to go to school and 
learn more about their major while gaining valuable 
career-related skills. 
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Clarke Christmas will take you 
back in time 


Amanda Martin 
Editor 


rumpets_ will  blare, 
Te will entertain the 

crowd with jokes, and 
the commoners will 
make way for lords 
and ladies on Dec. 1 
for this year’s unique 


a tradition that’s carried so-far Servicg#Director Matt 
back. It bonds students now to 
the students in the past.” 


Ricketts, will carry in the tra- 
ditional boar’s head, prepared 
with greens and a red apple. 
Traditionally it is placed at 
a high point in the dining 
hall so that it can look over 


Christmas dinner. all the festivities. Flaming 
Every year, Clarke pudding is served for 
invites students, fac- dessert. 


ulty and staff to join 
together as a commu- 
nity for a Christmas 
dinner. However, 
every four or five 
years, the dining hall 
is transformed into a 
hall from 14th century 
England. 

In 1928 the Clarke 
history club known as 
the Clionean Circle llustration by Alissa Beck 
(today, the Clio 
Society) planned and enact- 
ed a dinner from Merrie Olde 
England. _— Sister Mary 


The Clarke Collegiate 
Singers and LaDonna 
Manternach, Deb Fordice, 
Fran Vogt, Scott Schneider, 
Musica Antiqua and the 
Jesters will provide music, 
jokes, laughter and cheer. 

The Clarke community 
will gather at 5 p.m. on 
Dec. | in the Atrium for a 
reception and the tradition- 
al candlelighting service. 
Candlelighting is a tradi- 

tion that begins the Clarke 
Christmas season with the 
lighting of candles symboliz- 


Ambrose, _ for- ing love, peace, grati- 
merly of the his- ——— ae ad ae tude, joy, truth and 


“op . . . . . t 
tory department, TO me, it's incredible that an institution hope. At 6 p.m, the 
explained in an can have a tradition that’s carried so far dining hall will be 


old end back. It bonds students now to the stu- a etn ne — 
article that t ey . all oO eather Heat! 
started the dinner i in the past. = Manor, and all will join 
to “learn the rich “fopether for dinner and 
tradition and customs that pre- festivities. 

vailed in 14th century England 
at the Christmas time.” 

Kate Zanger, vice-president 
of Student Life, said, “I like 
traditions, To me, it’s incredi- 
ble that an institution can have 


The dinner recreates the days 
of feudal England when tradi- 
tion ruled that the lady and 


lord of the manor entertain the 
subjects. Each Christmas the 
commoners, along with the 
lords and ladies, would gather 
for music and dinner at~the 
manor’s expense. ms 
The chef of the manor, Food' - 


Background information was taken | 
from the Courier-articles, December 
1957, 1960, 1963, 1984. 
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* Free optic 


Call 24/7 at 1.800.238.4269 + 1725 Delhi St.Dubuque [jf 
* Web: www.thepregnancycenter.com 
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Save a Tree, Read a Kiosk 


Shannon Burroughs 
Staff Writer 
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“Come to the Bean Scene!” “Antioch Applications!” © 
“Are you a psychology major?” These are only a 
‘few of the statements that students are flooded 
_with every day. There are countless numbers of 
‘fliers and posters hanging on every wall, every 
‘door, stuffed in every mailbox and hanging on 
every kiosk around campus. One question 
‘remains: Are students even reading them? 

. With hundreds of fliers hanging around campus, 
‘students can become confused with what is current 
and what is not. A majority of the fliers have post- 
ing dates, which are dates that they can be posted 
and dates that they should be taken down. There 
are fliers that remain hung way past their posting 
date. “There are definitely fliers that should have 
been taken down weeks ago,” said senior Justin 
‘Kosek. 

While there are lots of fliers hanging around cam- 
pus or being stuffed in mail stations, a majority of 
the papers are just being glanced at or not even | 
‘being read at all. When asked if he thinks that stu- | 
dents even read the fliers, junior Pat McCarthy 

isaid, “No. Well, um, no.” 

Many of the students feel that they are swamped 

with too much information on a daily basis to even 
keep track of what they should and shouldn't be . 


\ 
i 
{ 


‘said junior Laura Schillinger. 


_ While many students agree that a majority of fliers 
are just bothersome, sometimes they do helpto 
‘get information passed along. “Sometimes it's nice | 
:to know what's going on around campus, andthe 
fliers really help, especially. since | live off-campus,” - - 
‘said senior Chrissy Roling. 
' Many of the postings around campus can be i 
‘found in the SAC on the big blue kiosk next to the 


ATM machine and on the bulletin board directly 


‘across. A majority of the other fliers can be found 


posted to the doors of almost every building on 


,campus or stuffed in mailboxes. Even though stu- 
dents are in disagreement about the necessity of 
the fliers around campus, they are in agreement 


on one thing: there are way 
too many! 


This kiosk located in the SAC is 


covered in fliers. 
Photo by Carrie Fleckenstein 
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eed a quick and easy (but still fun) craft 
Ne do? This project will liven up your 

fridge, picture frames, cards and any- 
thing else you can think of! 


Directions 

A bag of foam pieces can be purchased at the 

craft store Michael’s for $2.99, or a bucket for 

$10.99. I chose to use geometric shapes because 

they provide the most creative freedom (1). ; 
Once you’ve purchased the foam, you can mix 

and match the pieces to create shapes, animals, 


nets: just add magnetic strips to the back (3). 
These can be purchased at any craft store. The 
back of the magnetic strip is typically adhesive, 
so all you need to do is remove the backing, stick 
it to the foam and place the whole thing on your 
fridge. 

You can also glue the foam shapes/animals onto 
picture frames to liven up your pictures (4). Or 
can glue them onto personalized cards or give 
them away as gifts. 

And, if there’s something you cannot make with 
the assortment of shapes you’ve purchased, you 
can always buy full sheets and trim them to 


designs, etc., (2). 


The things you create can then be used as mag- 


Vinyl of the past and 


Omar Sinno 

Web Editor 
ift the needle, place it on the vinyl 
record and voila! Beautiful music 
is heard. Those who grew up as 
late as the ‘70s recognize this procedure. 
But why and how did the medium go 


from high craze to near extinction? 
Former ‘70s DJ and department chair of 


whatever shape you'd like (5). 


education at Clarke Michael Anderson 
said one reason was the convenience of 
CDs. 

“The difference between a vinyl, espe- 
cially the early productions, and a CD is 
that you can only play a vinyl once in 24 
hours,” Anderson said. “If you played it 
again, the needle went over and heated up 
those grooves and they lay down faster. 


HERMAN'S HERMI 


if 


Education chair Michael Anderson with a small portion of his vinyl collection. _ 
Photo by Rohan Lindsay 


Photos by Alissa Beck 


Thus, the more times you do that, you’re 
not really on the groove, you are kind of 
on a laid-down groove and it scratches 
and puts the sound out.” 

Another pitfall was the size and weight 
of vinyl and the limited number of songs. 
Especially in earlier days, vinyl would be 
fragile and heavy and some vinyl could 
only have one or two songs per side, 
Anderson said. 

However, vinyl does have its benefits. 
One benefit is sound quality. Anderson 
said vinyl is recorded in analog and 
played back in analog. Thus, there is no 
need for the conversion of analog to digi- 
tal and back to analog as in CDs and 
MP3s. This difference in quality is clear- 
ly demonstrated when a person hears a 
song on vinyl and compares it to that 
same song on the popular MP3 format. 

“MP3s are okay in the headphones; but 
you put that same song on vinyl and you 
will hear the quality difference immedi- 
ately,” Anderson said. 

However, he said that most recent CDs 
are much better in quality, making it hard 
to tell the difference in quality between 
vinyl and CDs. 

But the convenience and sound quality 


of CDs doesn’t mean that vinyl will go 
extinct. 


future 


“A lot of new bands are still putting out 
vinyl,” Anderson said. He also said that 
some DJs, artists and other big studios 
still use it. 

Vinyl has a unique quality over other 
mediums: it provides that “scratching” 
sound that DJs often do. However, 
Anderson warns not to do this to records 
you may cherish. 

Other benefits found in moder vinyl are 
that they can be played back more times 
within a 24-hour time period and they can 
store as much music as a CD can or even 
more, according to Anderson. 

While CDs are sold in more places than 
vinyl, there are a few local stores that 
carry them. CD's 4 Change and Moondog 
Music, both in Dubuque, and JV Vinyl 19 
Galena all stock records. 

Most modern vinyl records are smaller 
in size and weight, have great sound qual- 
ity (due to no conversions between ana 
log and digital) and good storage ° 
music. Modern CDs have the same qual- 
ties with the added benefit that CDs ca” 
be played almost anywhere and a person 
doesn’t have to worry about the number 
of times a song is played back. Vinyl does 
appeal to a specific audience and may 
around for a while, but the mainstrea 
has gone to other media. 
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and wandered into “The Village.” This year is almost over, but don’t 


Holiday movie count Hollywood out just yet. The Christmas season is fast approaching, 


and on the way is a slate of films, some of which look ready to rock and roll 
Pp and others that look like they could go either way. But don’t panic, my dear 
friends: I'm going to do my best to give you the breakdown on the upcoming 


Tim Brechlin Season and let you know what you should look forward to over Thanksgiving 
Copy Editor and Christmas break. 


Sr 


ibe “Thess SEQUELS? “OH, YES: I was a tremendous fan of the 2001 remake of “Ocean’s 


S: you went for a swing with "Spider-Man 2,” listened to a “Shark Tale,” 


ie,” based, 0 


on the popu 


, (December 22). Barbra Streisand and Dustin Hoffman portray the eccentric heads of 
a the Focker household in this sequel to the 2000 hit “Meet the Parents,” and I don’t 

om think you can go wrong when you pair Hoffman and the retuming Robert DeNiro, as 
_; Stiller’s father-in-law, on the same screen. 
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SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE: Although it’s been in development Fa ml ly-own ed resta Ura nt 
for 14 years, “Andrew Lloyd Webber’s The Phantom of the Opera” (Dec. offe rs affo rda ble taste of Ita ly 


22) has finally made the leap from stage to screen. Originally slated to be 
filmed in 1990 with the stars of the Broadway production, “Phantom” features 
Gerard Butler (“Timeline”) in the title role and is already being discussed as a 
Best Picture contender. I admit it—I’m a fan of musicals, and I’ll be there on 
opening day for this one. It looks fantastic. 

Oliver Stone has moved from conspiracy theories to period pieces with 
“Alexander” (Nov. 24), the story of Alexander the Great, The usually enter- 
taining Colin Farrell is in the title role, and though early reviews have been 
quite negative, I’m hoping “Alexander” might wash away the awful taste that 
“Troy” left in my mouth earlier this year. 

Also on the slate are Leonardo DiCaprio’s return to film in “The Aviator” 
(Dec. 17); a live-action update of the classic cartoon “Fat Albert” (Dec. 25), a 
remake of 1961’s “The Flight of the Phoenix” (Dec. 22), and “Beyond the 
Sea” (Dec. 10), a biopic of “Mack the Knife” singer Bobby Darin (played by a 
toupee-clad Kevin Spacey). 

Comic fans await the third and final installment of the “Blade” series, 


Tim Brechlin 

Copy Editor 
inding decent food at 
retest prices is a bat- 
i tle every college student 
] faces. Of course, the on-cam- 
pus dining services at Clarke 
} do provide nice food, but every 
Y so often, the urge to hit the 
town can’t be resisted. And 
when that urge hits, it helps to 
have some dining options that 
won’t make the checkbook 
squeal in anguish. Giunta’s 
Italian Ristorante is one of the 
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“Blade: Trinity” (Dec. 8). Newcomers Jessica Biel (“7th Heaven”) and Ryan Giunta’s fettucine alfredo served with chicken isa _ best opportunities for affordable 
Reynolds (“Van Wilder”) join Wesley Snipes in his unending crusade against meal to satisfy your appetite. food in the entire Dubuque area. 
the creatures of the night. The vampire nation has resurrected Dracula in its Photo by Tim Brechlin The family-owned and operat- 
quest to take over the world, and of course only one vampire hunter can foil ed establishment, located just 
their plot. off Asbury Road about three-quarters of a mile west of the Northwest Arterial, offers a 
wide selection of excellent meals, a comfortable atmosphere and quality service. 
Ben Jo & Fran The main dining room and lounge area, which features a magnificent fireplace and sev- 
’ 


eral televisions for those inclined, houses several booths and tables and thankfully has 
enough space to be comfortable. Unlike other restaurants, which will sometimes cram cus- 
tomers into some fairly tight spaces, Giunta’s offers spacious seating. 

But enough about the way the place looks: the food is what mat- 
ters. Of particular note is the fettucine alfredo (I recommend it 
served with chicken) and the pasta al forno. Being from the 
Chicago area, I’ve had quite a few experiences with Italian food, 
and I consider myself fussy when it comes to alfredo sauce, but 
after eating at Giunta’s several times, I would go so far as to say 
that the restaurant features the finest alfredo sauce I have tasted. 

The pasta al forno is an interesting dish; I would describe it as a 
sort of pasta casserole. You choose your pasta and your sauce, and 
the pasta is then covered in spices and cheese before it is oven- 
baked and served quite hot. It’s a very good meal that I never had 
the opportunity to enjoy before coming to Dubuque, and I would 
wholeheartedly recommend it. 

I have just a few minor quibbles: I would especially like to see 
them offer olive oil along with the fantastic fresh-baked bread 
brought before every meal. 

And though this may only be my more than slightly overweight 
self talking, I’ve always felt the portions at Giunta’s are on the 
small side. Some restaurants give you so much food that even after 
you’ve plunged through half the bowl, it looks like you haven’t 
touched it. Giunta’s doesn’t quite go that far. 

But as I said, this is only a minor complaint with what is other- 
wise an absolutely fantastic establishment. Giunta’s is a brilliant 
Italian restaurant with an average meal for two costing around 
$25. 


Jenny Domine 
Staff Writer 
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Tim Brechlin 
Copy Editor 


“The Boston Red Sox have beaten 
the curse!” 

Amazingly enough, 2004 is nearly 
over, We’ve seen quite a few memo- 
rable sports moments this time 
through the calendar. some of them 
pleasant, some of them not. But as 
we approach the advent of 2005, the 
memories remain. And so we look 
into the rear-view mirror one last 
time... 


THE GREAT 

January 5, 2004: Baseball's all-time 
hits leader Pete Rose finally admitted 
to what everyone with half a brain 
knew all along: he bet on baseball. 
After steadfastly denying the charges 
since his 1989 ban from the sport, 
“Charlie Hustle” came clean and 
confessed that he had bet on baseball 
games since 1987, but never against 
his own team, the Cincinnati Reds. I, 
for one, am glad to see this cloud 
finally lifted from baseball. 

February 1, 2004: The New England 
Patriots and Carolina Panthers faced 
off in one of the most enjoyable 
Super Bowls in years. After Carolina 
tied the game at 29 with only 1:08 
left to play, New England stormed up 
the field and placed its fate in the foot 
of kicker Adam Vinatieri who nailed 
a 41-yard field goal with only nine 
seconds remaining to win the game 
for the Patriots, their second champi- 
onship in three years. 

May 18, 2004: Arizona pitcher 
Randy Johnson, mired in a dreadful 
season for the Diamondbacks, 
pitched the 17th perfect game in 
major-league history. The Big Unit 
struck out 13 that night against 
Atlanta at age 40, becoming the old- 
est pitcher to hurl a perfect game. 

June 7, 2004: Amidst talk of small- 
market inequity and an impending 
labor war, the Tampa Bay Lightning 
tumed the hockey world on its ear by 
defeating the Calgary Lightning in 
seven games to capture the treasured 
Stanley Cup. The championship win, 
the first in the franchise’s 12-year 
history, also marked the first for 40- 
year-old captain Dave Andreychuk 
who had skated a record 1,758 games 
without hoisting the Cup. 


THE NOT-SO-GREAT 

January 5, 2004: Pete Rose’s con- 

fession to his gambling sins was a 
dark beginning to the new year. Yes, 
1 listed this as a great moment earlier, 
and I maintain that Rose’s confession 
is a very positive thing both for him 
and for the sport of baseball. But 
Rose, ever the opportunist, timed his 
announcement to overshadow the 
Hall of Fame elections of Paul 
Molitor and Dennis Eckersley, once 
again showing that he believes him- 
self to be bigger than the game. Rose 
may have been a great player, but 
he’s a lousy human being. Have fun 
charging little kids fifty bucks for 
your autograph, Pete. 

September 16, 2004: The National 
Hockey League, embroiled in a bitter 
labor dispute with its players union, 
locked out the players after being 
unable to come to terms on a new 
collective bargaining agreement. The 
league claims to have lost a com- 
bined $224 million last season and 
wants to install a salary cap to limit 
player salaries, while the union con- 
tends that the league is overstating its 
losses and says it will never agree to 
any form of restraint upon salaries. 
The sides are dug into their trenches, 
and half the season has already been 
lost. Shame on both parties for this 
ridiculous behavior. 

October 16, 2004: It was revealed 
that the: trainer of baseball great 
Barry Bonds admitted on tape that he 
had given steroids to the San 
Francisco left fielder who has been 
dogged by allegations of steroid use 
in recent years. The revelation, the 
result of a federal probe into a 
California laboratory charged with 
producing and providing steroids to 

athletes, is yet another black mark on 
the reputation of the game I and so 
many others love. It sounds horribly 
naive of me to ask, but I ask it any- 
way: Why do you have to cheat, 
guys? 

It’s been a fun ride, but it’s time to 
get off and move on to a new one. 
See you in 2005. 


“St came down to who wanted it more in 
the end, and luckily our women did what 
they needed to in order to win,” Kallback 
continued. 

It was a memorable day that the girls and 
Kallback will never forget. 

“Seeing their faces and the joy they had 
was unforgettable,” said Kallback. 

“I’m glad that people came out and sup- 
ported us at the meet,” said Julie Bahl, jun- 
ior runner. 

It was a very intense time for the girls 
after the race; they did not know they had 
won until the results were announced. 

“They didn’t know they had won, as far 
j as they knew they had second. I didn’t let 

them know how well they did until the 
results were announced,” said Kallback. 


Cross Country from page 1 


Kallback. 


Kallback also received NIIC women’s 
cross country coach of the year honors, 
She was very excited to win that honor but 
she was happier for the girls. 

“It was a very good surprise. Honestly 
that never crossed my mind; J was so con- 
cerned with the team points that day I did- 
n’t even think twice about who would 
receive the award,” said Kallback. 

Kallback has the same expectations for 
next year. She would like more numbers 
next year, hopefully 15 runners on both the 
women’s and men’s cross country teams, 

She has done a great deal of work in her 
first year as head coach but she has hopes 
of bigger years to come. 

“It can only get better from here,” said 
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Getting to know 


Shannon Singsank 
Sports Editor 


Name: Joan Steffen 
Position: Women’s Basketball Coach 


What is your favorite pastime? 

Playing or watching any kind of sport. 
Who are you idols? 

No one person J can think of. 

Where are you from? 

Epworth, Iowa. 

Where did you go to high school/col- 
lege? 

West Dubuque High School and Mount 
Mercy College. 

What made you want to coach? 

Past coaches that I’ve had have had a big 
influence in my coaching career. | also 

wanted to give back to the sport. 

What is your best coaching experience? 
Taking the team I coached in Montana to 
Nationals. 

What is your favorite sport to watch? 
Basketball. 

Favorite food? 

Turkey. 

Favorite sports teams? 

Cubs and any basketball team. 

What are some of your goals for this 
year’s season? 

To have a winning season and have 
improvements in both the classroom and 
on the floor. 

What year did you begin coaching? 
1992. I was the assistant coach at Linn- 


s country team proudly shows off their hardware. 


Photo contributed by Julie Bahl 


you...Coach Steffen 


Mar high school in Marion Iowa; my first 
head coaching position was here at Clarke 
in 2002. 

What is your favorite thing about 
Clarke sports? 

How all athletes work hard while not 
receiving a scholarship. They are playing 
for true love of the game. 

What is your least favorite thing about 
coaching? 

When athletes don’t work as hard as they 
should and still expect success or things to 
be handed to them. 

What do you like best about Clarke's 
fans? 

They’re supportive and vocal. 
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Coach Steffen 


professional sports team in 

the tri-state area other than 
the Chicago Bears, Chicago 
Cubs, Chicago White Sox and 
the Green Bay Packers. Those 
teams are the main pro sports 
teams that are broadcast in the 
area. 

With so many students coming 
from the Chicago area, the most 
popular pro football team at 
Clarke is the Chicago Bears. The 
Bears’ ‘86 Super Bowl season is 
long past, but Bears fans are still 
cheering them on through thick 
and thin. 

Another popular football team is 
the Green Bay Packers. With all 
the Wisconsin residents at Clarke 
and with quarterback Brett Favre 
at the helm, it is hard not to cheer 
them on. The Minnesota Vikings 
are also a popular team on cam- 
pus. 

“Brett Favre is a great quarter- 
back, but to us Packer fans he is 
a god,” said senior Chris 
Shepeck. 

Moving on to baseball, the most 
popular pro baseball team on 
campus is the Chicago Cubs and 
who else would it be other than 


I may be hard to cheer on any 


Midnight Madness...spooks and thrills 


Hiraman Byrd 
Staff Writer 


the loveable losers. 

And with the Boston Red Sox 
winning the World Series and 
finally ending the curse of the 
Bambino, that could motivate the 
Cubs need to end their curse of 
the Billy Goat and win the World 
Series next year. 

Other popular baseball teams at 
Clarke are the Chicago White 
Sox and the Minnesota Twins. 

I know Iowa does not have a pro 
team, but we Jowans do get 
something just as good: the 
University of Iowa Hawkeyes. 
Whether you go to Kinnick 
Stadium in Iowa City or watch 
the game on TV, the Hawkeyes 
are loved across campus. 

Whether you're a longtime fan 
of your favorite team or have 
just jumped on the bandwagon, 
you’re one of many _ students 
here at Clarke who cheer a pro- 
fessional team on, one of our 
favorite things to do on our free 
time here at Clarke. 

“Watching football every 
Sunday is what many students do 
and it helps us get through each 
week here after the studying hard 
all week,” said junior Noah 
Weber. 


During the fall semes- 
ter of 1974, something 
| that had never hap- 
pened at Clarke before 


-j| finally happened. 
| Sports came into 
} play. 


Because Clarke was 
an all-girls school back 
then, the first sport 
was women's basket- 
ball. The squad was 6- 
9 under the coach, 
Sister Zenaty. A lot 
has changed since the 
first basketball team 
came to Clarke. 
Now women’s basket- 
ball is played at a lot 


Sports Writer 


faster pace, a three- 
point line has been 
added to make games 
more exciting, and of 
course much better tal- 
ent has arrived. 

This also opened the 
door for lots of other 
sports to come to 
Clarke, like soccer, 
volleyball, cross coun- 
try, softball, baseball, 
tennis, golf and now 
even track. Hopefully 
it doesn’t stop there 
either: maybe a foot- 
ball team will be next. 


“Wow!” was the word used by fan Abby 
Gardalen to describe the Halloween Madness 
basketball game which proved to be fun and 
full of surprises. Halloween Madness is a time 
of year when the fans get to see a sneak pre- 
view of both the women’s and men’s teams and 
have some fun. 

With all the Halloween parties 
going on that night, few expect- 


The night ended with a per- 
formance by the girls spirit 


es that I can make the outside shot.” 

Everyone was talking about the dunk-off as 
Clarke College holiday dunk contest runner-up 
Joemi Byrd was defeated. “This was the sec- 
ond dunk contest I have lost this year,” Byrd 
said, laughing. “I don’t know if I’m losing my 
hops or if it is an 
inside job.” 

As Cascade star 


ed this year’s Halloween SQuad dressed in their scary Chris Kleitsch took 


Madness to turn out as well as Halloween outfits. 


the spotlight, he told 


it did. There were more thn — the fans that he didn’t 


100 people in the stands cheering as they 
watched the girls and guys inter-scrimmage 
against each other. During this event there was 
one new dunk champion crowned for the guys 
and two new three-point champions for the 
guys and girls. 

Chris Kolle, senior, faced off against junior 
Sam Murley of the men’s team and won his 
first three-point shootout since high school. 

Junior Jessie Briggs of the women’s basket- 
ball team defeated junior Leigh Ann 
Koopmann of the ladies and won her first 
three- point contest. Briggs described her expe- 
rience as “proving to my teammates and coach- 


think he had a chance going up against Byrd, 
junior Chris Kilburg and freshman Robert 
Bailey, but he stuck with his routine and won. 
The night ended with a performance by the 
girls spirit squad dressed in their scary 
Halloween outfits and a special appearance by 
Bryan Koenig, who was on the basketball team 
last year, dressed as Shrek Koenig. 
“T couldn’t tum away the opportunity to have 
some fun and see the guys play,” said Koenig. 
“It brings back memories.” 


Chris Kleitsch, sophomore basketball play- 
er, attempts a dunk during Midnight 
Madness. Kleitsch went on to win the con- 
test. Photo by Jenni Christopher 
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a ae 6 Sunday Nov 28 5 Beets Craduato 
Teele Thanksgiving Break Saturday Dec 4 9 gy 
Monday Nov 22 i al Thursday Dec 9 
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Clarke writer Katie Fischer 
works with another kind of yarn 


Holly E. Boche 
Photographer 


and creativeness it brings. She is “I may follow a pattern once and then 
drawn to design, texture and color that after that I create on my own,” Fischer 
larke English professor Kati : - 
“i © ‘es 1S Die ta ati can result in a surprising product. said. 
ce . a hobby may Since she rarely uses charts or counts If she is not satisfied, she will tear 
; ni on ee ent Me 8 te the rows of stitches, Fischer feels that out the yarn and start over again. 
ete IE C1Oy PISERER ANG © at her knitting projects are all experi- “Knitting is a lot like writing,” said 
besides being a professor and a writer, : “ . . 
on : ments. Fischer. “You can write and write, 
knitting would be her third : 
remodel and remodel, and revise and 
calling. : oat 
: ; : : revise and what you end up with is 
Fischer enjoys making all [7 F Pe 
: in horrible. But it’s not a waste because 
types of projects such as 1 d hi : h 
hats, scarves, mittens and you ‘ieaeen ‘ Some ing: with ‘the 
sweaters. When she began, | jes so ion : 
her initing was pusctied!: § Fischer every now and then will 
she knit by the book. But teach her honors classes how to knit. 
over the years she has cre- f Senior Abby Smith was taught by 
ated her own style which is | Fischer during a bus ride coming 
more intricate and free [i back from the Midwest Regional 
frit, } Honors Conference in North 
Being the ninth child in Dakota. 
her family, Fischer hardly } It was a long, bumpy ride, but 
had time to learn how to | somehow we managed and she made 
knit. But having a patient } of It really fun,” Smith said. “Knitting 
mother made all the differ- } _j is something you think you'd pick 
ence. Fischer started knit- | # up from grandparents, but having a 
ting at the age of eight. She professor like Katie show you shows 
described her first scarf as # just how neat of a person she is.” 
“looking like the Fischer’s work is focused on chil- 
Mississippi River wander- a dren’s clothing and also creating 
ing all over the place.” eq hats, scarves and purses for adults. 
After that . first project, we} Fler new thing is felting purses and 
Fischer decided to let it be Pee -” | other wool items. Find Katie 
for a while. She picked up Fischer’s art, “Empress Foo Foo,” 
knitting again when she ' : Oluvsitis the Lines (down on Bluff 
was in college, making eae Fiber Wild (Main Street., 
alena), and at the National 


gifts for her nieces and 
nephews. : Mississippi River Mus 
7 ' sis Clarke English professor Katie Fischer has i i MEGUHG -iuitt 
ae 5 5 a tradi- ift 

Fischer Enjoys knitting tion of teaching her students how to knit p  Patnagies et stg. 
because of the relaxation photo by Holly Boche P 


Goodbye... 


eing that this is our last issue of the 
B semester as editors, we'd like to thank 

you for reading and contributing to the 
“Courier.” 

Even though we will not be editors next 
semester, we encourage you to continue read- 
ing and contributing to the “Courier.” 

As our parting note, we’ve decided to share 
with you our top seven memories! 


7. Vanilla Coke and Mountain Dew became a 
primary food group. 


6. Our very first production night when the 
network drive ran out of space, forcing us to 
return to the dark ages and transport our files 
between computers on CD-RWs. Some 


staffers remained until 5 a.m. to complete the. 


paper! 


5. Our infamous typos... “Coach John 
Davidson,” “Played our hear out.” 


4. The scandalous smackdowns between the 
Democratic and Republican factions on cam- 
pus in our “Letters to the Editor” section. 
Let’s get ready to rumble! 


3. Our bi-weekly escapes through Eliza Kelly 
Hall at the end of production night, as we 
frantically dashed through the hall to avoid 
being eaten alive by the ghosts. 


2. Being the first “Courier” staff to produce 
12-page issues the entire semester. 


1. Our last production night when the page 
files and photos mysteriously deleted them- 
selves numerous times! Abdul and Omar 
Sinno and the Keller Computer Center’s Dan 
Dunn to the rescue! 


The editing staff finally loses it. Top Row: 
Editor Alissa Beck, Arts and 
Entertainment Editor Meghan Hackett, 
Sports Editor Shannon Singsank, Editor: 
Amanda Martin. Bottom Row: Copy Editor 
Tim Brechlin, Opinion Editor Tony 
Frenzel. Photo by Shannon Burroughs 


